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Did you know the 
angels know what you have 
in your pockets? They do! 
And the fact that they knew 
what a certain gas station 
attendant had in his pocket made it possible 
for me to get home one night. 

I was driving through the dark along a 
lonely road beside a river, when I hap- 
pened to look at the gasoline indicator. It 
said the tank was practically empty—not 
enough for more than perhaps ten miles. 

And there wasn’t a gas station for twenty- 
five miles! 

There were no hotels, no motels, not a 
single place anywhere where I could stay. 

Then I remembered a tiny little town 
nearby on the other side of the river. There 
might be a gas station there. It was my only 
hope. But when I looked at my watch it 







































was a quarter to ten. Probably all the sta- 
tions had closed at nine. 

I didn’t know whether to drive slowly, 
because that uses less gas, or to drive fast, 
because there might be a slim chance that 
a station would be open until ten. 

I hadn’t run out of gas when I got to 
the bridge. “Please, Jesus,” I prayed, “let 
me find a station open.” It was five to ten, 
so there was still a chance. 

My hopes were suddenly crushed. This 
was a drawbridge. At that moment, when 
every second counted, a boat was going 
through! 

There was nothing to do but sit, and try 
to be patient, and tell myself that Jesus 
really would take care of me and see I got 
the gas. But I kept thinking, too, that it 
was my own fault I had forgotten to buy 
gas earlier. 

Slowly, so slowly, the boat glided under 
the bridge, while the clock raced on. 

Ten o'clock. Five past. The ship was 
through, but the bridge was still up. Ten 
past. The bridge was beginning to go down, 
but snails and tortoises and turtles all move 
faster than that bridge did. 

Finally it was down. It was nearly ten 
fifteen, and there wasn’t a chance in a 
million I could get gas. But you should 
never give up till you’ve tried the last pos- 
sibility, especially if you’ve asked Jesus to 
help. 

Trying to decide which would be the 
most comfortable way to lie in the car 
all night, I drove into the town. 

Happy day! There was a gas station! 
The doors were closed—but the lights were 
still on, and there was a man inside. “Thank 
you, Jesus,” I whispered, stopping. 

“Fill ’er up, please,” I said to the man. 

Then he told me this remarkable thing. 
“I’m not usually open this late. In fact I 
was all set to close at ten, as usual. All I 
had to do was turn out the lights and go 
home. But I was hungry, so I stopped to 
get a candy bar out of the machine, and 
the crazy nickel I used was bent. It jammed 
in the slot, and I’ve spent the last fifteen 
minutes trying to get it out. I’ve only just 
managed to fix it.” 

Think of that! Of all the things he had 
in his pocket, the angels made sure he took 
the crooked nickel—so I could get my gas 
and go on home. 

Your friend, 


tloaeinie Wrcxoel 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 

















FAITHFUL ROVER 


By ARTHUR S. MAXWELL 


Author of “Uncle Arthur’s Bedtime Stories,” “The 
Children’s Hour With Uncle Arthur,’ etc. 


CHOOL was out, and all the children of 

the village were having the happiest 
time playing in a huge pile of sand someone 
had dumped on a vacant lot. 

Running from one to another, and bark- 
ing loudly in sheer delight, was Rover, the 
children’s special friend. A large, beautiful 
dog, with a shiny black coat, he was known 
and loved by every boy and girl for miles 
around. He loved them too, letting them 
pet him and comb him any time they wished, 
and romping with them in the friendliest 
way whenever they came out to play. 

Suddenly there was 
a cry of alarm. The 
children stopped play- 


ing and stood still, seemingly rooted to the 
ground. 

“Mad dog! Mad dog!” somebody was 
shouting. “Look out for the mad dog!” 

Then someone else cried, “Run children, 
run, there’s a mad dog coming!” 

Then they saw it, an ugly beast, foaming 
at the mouth, and coming toward them with 
great leaps and bounds. Running behind it 
was a man with a gun, afraid to shoot lest 
he hit one of the children. 

To page 21 


The mad dog, foaming at the mouth, rushed toward 
the group of children. Behind him came a man with 
a gun, but he feared to shoot lest he hit a child. 
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THE PARTY THAT SAVED 


A CHOIR 


By PAUL K. FREIWIRTH 





| THIS keeps up, we won't have any choir, 
and that’s all there is to it,’ said Mrs. Don- 
yer to her three children one day. 

“Why, what's the matter, Mother?” asked 
Betty. 

“I just don’t know what to do with the 
boys and girls,” explained Mrs. Donyer. “We 
practice only once a week, yet each time I 
have to remind everyone to come. Even so, 
some of them forget.” 

“But, Mother, I know what you could 
do,” said Gloria. “Why don’t you make a 
rule that those who don’t come to practice 
can’t sing in church? They'll be sure to 
come then!” 

“If we did that there wouldn’t be enough 


members present to sound good,” said Carol. 

“Well, I'll give them one more chance,” 
said Mrs. Donyer determinedly. “I think we 
ought to have a choir in our church, for the 
Lord wants us to worship Him in music; but 
I know He can't be pleased if those who sing 
praises to Him are too lazy to practice.” 

“Tl tell everyone in school tomorrow they 
must come,” Betty promised. 

“So will I,” said Gloria and Carol together. 

They carried out their promise faithfully. 
Next day in school they reminded all the 
members of the choir to be sure to come 
to practice at four o'clock. 

“If you don’t all come, maybe there won't 
be a choir anymore,” they told the choir 
members. 

“T'll be there,” promised Cathy. 

“You know I’m always there,’ boasted 
Peter to Gloria—but he ducked away so fast 
that Gloria did not have time to remind him 
that he had missed the last two practices. 

“Thanks for reminding me, but I would 
have come anyway,” said George in his usual 
matter-of-fact way. 

“The choir will all be here today, Mother,” 
Carol reported at noon. “They all promised 
they’d come.” 

“That's what I’ve heard before,” said Mrs. 
Donyer. “When I see it I'll believe it, and 
not before.” 

“But I'm certain they really meant it this 
time,” Betty assured her. Mrs. Donyer only 
smiled and said nothing. 

She enjoyed directing the junior choir, 
but she knew it was useless to have a choir 
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if the choir members did not care enough 
to come without being continually prodded. 

Four o'clock finally arrived. Half the mem- 
bers showed up. 

“Seems these children are trying to make 
business for the telephone company,” Mrs. 
Donyer muttered as, at ten minutes after 
four she reached for the telephone and began 
to call the delinquent members. “Let me see 
now, I'll have to call Cathy, and Peter, and 
George, and...” 

Fortunately none of the missing children 
lived far away, so they soon arrived, and 
the group was able to begin practice. 

When Mr. Donyer came home that eve- 
ning and heard how much difficulty the 
junior choir was giving, he strongly urged 
Mrs. Donyer to abandon the whole project. 

“If the children don’t want to have a 
choir, let them do without one,” he reasoned. 
“I think children ought to appreciate what 
is being done for them. It is not good for 
people to grow up without learning the 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


“Il can have another bun, can’t 1?” said Freddie, 
reaching for the plate. Since only half the choir 
had come to practice, there were plenty for all. 





important lesson of gratitude and apprecia- 
tion. 

“Oh, Mother, please do let’s continue the 
choir,” the three girls chimed in chorus. 

“Bur girls, it’s useless,” argued Mrs. Don- 
yer. “Don’t you see how I have to beg every- 
body to come each time?” 

“I know what we can do,” exclaimed Betty 
all of a sudden. “I’m sure it will work!” 

“Like the last idea you girls had?” Mrs. 
Donyer was skeptical. 

“What is it?” asked Carol. 

"I can't tell you, Carol,” said Betty, “but, 
Mother, will you give us just one more 
chance?” 

“Maybe I will,” agreed Mrs. Donyer. “But 
I'll tell you this, if this new idea doesn’t 
work, there'll be no more choir, and that’s 
that!” 

After Carol had gone to bed, Betty ex- 
plained her plan. 

“Next week when we have choir is Carol's 
birthday,” she reminded Mother. “You were 
going to have a surprise party for her any- 
way, so why not have the party just for 
those who come to choir practice? But we 
won't tell anyone beforehand that we're hav- 
ing a party!” 

To page 21 
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INTO THE UNKNOWN 


THE EDITOR'S SERIAL 


STORY 





CHAPTER FIVE: LIVINGSTONE FINDS A WIFE 








EBALWE, the African teacher, aimed 

the double-barreled gun at the lion that 
was attacking Livingstone, and pulled the 
trigger. The first barrel failed to go off. 

He pulled the trigger on the other barrel. 
Again, click! The second barrel failed like 
the first. That gun was their one hope, and 
it was useless. The Africans standing around 
had spears, but were too frightened to use 
them. 

Fortunately, before feasting on Living- 
stone the lion paused to look about. He 
caught sight of Mebalwe, and left the mis- 
sionary to charge for the teacher. Mebalwe 
was too close to get away, and the lion 
grabbed him in the thigh. 

Now another African—whose life Living- 
stone had saved some time before when 
a buffalo had attacked him—came running 
up with a spear. At this the lion left Mebalwe 
and turned on the new man, biting him on 
the shoulder. And at that moment the bul- 
lets that Livingstone had fired into him at 
first took effect, and the lion suddenly fell 
dead. 

The Africans picked up the body, which 
they declared to be the biggest they had ever 
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seen. They burned it, because they were sure 
it had been bewitched, and the only way to 
overcome the witchcraft was by burning, 
they said. Livingstone’s shoulder was splin- 
tered by the lion’s teeth. The joint never 
healed properly, and for the rest of his life 
he could not lift his arm above the shoulder 
without considerable pain. 

When his shoulder was well enough for 
him to work, he started a Sunday school at 
his mission at Mabotsa. The children were 
afraid to come at first, for their mothers 
had been telling them that if they were bad, 
the white man would bite them, or feed 
them with dead men’s brains. 

Up to this time Livingstone had not mar- 
ried. He was thirty-one, and wrote a friend 
in England that he was “too busy to think 
of anything of the kind.” A few months 
after writing this letter, however, Mr. Mof- 
fat came back from England, and with Mr. 
Moffat came his daughter, Mary. 

Mary did something to Livingstone! All of 
a sudden he found himself thinking how 
helpful it would be in his work with the 
Africans if he had a wife. He would be able 
to advise them in their family problems bet- 
ter; he would have more time to devote to 
mission work if he had a wife to care for 
the house. A woman would be better able, 
moreover, to teach the children than a rough 
man like himself; and, well, there were just 
all sorts of good reasons. 

Then too, Mary was the daughter of mis- 
sionaries. She had grown up in the mission 
fields. She knew how to treat the Africans, 
she knew how to get along without most of 
the necessities of life—like cooking without 








a stove. And, being twenty-three, she was the 
right age. Happily, Mary felt the same way! 
They were engaged under the spreading 
fruit trees of Kuruman mission station. Liv- 
ingstone returned alone to Mabotsa to build 
their house before the wedding day. 
He had to build it himself with only one 


good arm. There were bricks for building — 


—if he made them out of the ground around; 
and there was wood—if he would go into the 
forest and cut it. 

He was going to make the walls all of 
stone, but when he got them about four feet 
high, one of the stones slipped. Without 
thinking he caught it with his left hand, 
which nearly broke the shoulder again. The 
arm swelled, and he ran a fever. Thereafter 
he was unable to lift the heavy rocks, and 
had to finish the walls with poorer materials. 
When the house was finished he returned to 
Kuruman and married Mary. 

They spent almost two years in Mabotsa, 
when they decided to leave and go forty 
miles away to a place called Chonuane. The 
tribe in this village was called the Bakwains, 
and the chief was Sechele (Say-Kay-Lee). 
He had met Livingstone before, was inter- 
ested in becoming a Christian, and was soon 
reading the Bible. He was determined to 
make his tribe Christian too. 

He said to Livingstone, “I can make them 
do nothing except by thrashing them; and 
I shall call my head man, and with our /itupa 


xe 


HERBERT PHOTOS 


(whips made of rhinoceros skin) we will 
soon make them all believe together.” 

Of course Livingstone could not agree to 
this. Sechele was annoyed that only a few 
people came to the Bible studies. At one 
time he tried a new method. He hired a man 
to frighten all the women to attend. Up 
jumped this man on a platform, and shouted 
at the top of his voice, “That woman over 
there is putting on her pot to cook something 
instead of coming to meeting. Knock her 
down. Do you see that one, hiding herself? 
Give her a good blow. There she is—see, 
see, knock her down!” Each woman thought 
that she was the one the man had been 
looking at. There was a wonderful attend- 
ance! But this was not the right way to 
make people attend Bible studies, and Liv- 
ingstone would not permit it again. 

Sechele studied the Bible and came to 
church for almost three years. He believed 
all that Livingstone taught him, but he didn’t 
know what to do with his many wives. 
Finally he sent them all home except one, 
and was baptized. The members of the tribe 
were disgusted. As he was being baptized, 
the old men stood around laughing at him. 
“He has gone crazy,” they said. The friends 
of all the wives were angry, and stirred 
up trouble. But Sechele would not give in. 

He had trouble giving up his wives. He 
had more trouble with another belief, rain 
making. Sechele had been famous as a rain 





The Africans loved Livingstone because he knew how to heal their diseases. Mary worked with him. 
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doctor. He was sure he knew how to make 
rain, and right now rain was needed more 
than anything else. For a year practically no 
rain had fallen in their village of Chonuane. 
The medicine men did their best, but the 
country became drier and drier. Sechele came 
and asked Livingstone what he should do, 
since it was wrong to use medicine to make 
rain. “The best thing,” advised Livingstone, 
“is to move to a river where we can make 
canals to bring water to our gardens.” 

The people trusted Liv- 
ingstone so much that the 
very next morning they 
packed all their things and 
moved. They came to a 
river forty miles away, 
known as Kolobeng. Here 
Livingstone and his fam- 
ily lived six years. 

They had to build a new 
house. Livingstone didn’t 
know how to weld two 
pieces of iron so that they 
would stick together. One 
of the Africans taught him 
how. 

Incidentally, these Afri- 
cans knew a great many 
things. They knew how to 
work iron, and which kinds 
of ground were best for 
the different crops. They 
knew all about raising cat- 
tle, and the habits of the wild animals. When 
Livingstone ran across a new disease he 
knew nothing about, he would often ask 
the medicine man how he treated it; and 
from him learned valuable things which 
helped him cure the disease in other people 
later on. 

At Kolobeng, while the houses were be- 
ing built, Livingstone had all the men build 
a dam in the river and dig channels to carry 
the water to their gardens. But the drought 
continued, that year, and the next. 

Some of the people blamed Livingstone 
for the drought. “Sechele is a great rain 
maker,” they would say. “Why don’t you let 
him make rain?” 

“I won't stop him trying to make rain,” 
said Livingstone. “He can do anything he 
wants. If he doesn’t try to make rain, it is 
because he wants to obey God.” 

“You have cast your spell over him, that’s 
what the trouble is,” they grumbled. It was 
hard to convince the people that the rain 
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DDI DIMIN INI VII DNI IID 


Hidden Word 


My first is in future, 
And also in far; 

My second is in father, 
And also in pa; 

My third is in striving, 
And also in fight; 
My fourth is in taper, 
And also in light; 
My fifth is in pitching, 
And also in hurled; 
And this is the virtue 

That o’ercomes the world. 


Answer on page 17 


DDD DIDI DIDI III 


doctors didn’t do any good. They had seen 
a rain doctor take the root of a plant and 
beat it. Half of this he gave to a sheep, 
which in five minutes died in convulsions. 
The other half he burned, the smoke ascend- 
ing into the clear sky. Two days later, clouds 
gathered and rain fell. 

Livingstone very kindly told them that 
it wasn’t the medicines that brought the rain, 
but the goodness of God. 

“You don’t understand how we make 
rain,” said the rain doctor. 
“God gave you white men 
many things He didn’t give 
us. He gave us two or three 
things He didn’t give you. 
One thing He gave us was 
the ability to make rain. 
My fathers and their fa- 
thers before them have 
always made rain.” 

“But I think you de- 
ceive yourself by thinking 
your medicines bring the 
rain. You wait till you see 
the clouds gather, then you 
make your charms. When 
God sends the rain, you 
claim that you brought it.” 

“I use my medicine, and 
you use yours,” replied the 
rain doctor. “You give 
your medicine to a sick 
man, and he gets well. You 
claim you healed him. You give your med- 
icine to another sick man, and he dies. You 
don’t stop using medicine after that. I use 
my medicine. Sometimes the rain comes. 
I claim I brought it. Sometimes rain doesn’t 
come. That doesn’t mean the medicine isn’t 
any good.” 

It was almost impossible for Livingstone 
to change their minds. And the rain didn't 
come. He prayed for it. Clouds would gather, 
rain would fall on the hills around the village. 
But none would fall where he wanted it. 

Two more years went by. The Kolobeng 
River dried up. The Africans dug holes in 
the river bed to find water. As time went on 
the holes were dug deeper and deeper. 

Food was more and more difficult to get. 
One dish the natives relished was a large 
caterpillar roasted. Livingstone had children 
by now, and they enjoyed the caterpillars too. 
Then, there were frogs to eat, so large that 
when cooked they looked like chickens. 

To page 19 








The wagon was stuck in a hole. Six large horses 





could not move it. Then Uncle Bart hitched up 


LITTLE 


By A. D. 


HEN the six big horses got stuck and 

couldn't move the load, it was our little 
pony Jimmy that got them started again. 
We were sure proud of our pet. Jimmy lived 
down on Uncle Bart's farm at Werribee 
South, about twenty-five miles from Mel- 
bourne, Australia. Uncle Bart said he was 
part Shetland pony and part mischief. Never- 
theless, we all loved him. He was so easy 
to catch. We could walk right up to him 
in the paddock and jump onto his back with- 
out saddle or bridle. When he thought we 
were safe “on board,” he would start for 
the barn at a fast canter. 

One day a very large wagonload of oats 
was being taken from the farm where Jimmy 
lived, into the railway station. But just as it 
was leaving the farm, the wagon got stuck 
in some mudholes in the road. Try as the 
driver would, he could not get the six horses 
to move the heavy load. 

“Get up, Prince! Get up, Punch! Get 
up, Nell! Maggie! Darkie! Dick!” But the 
load was too heavy; and finally the horses 
gave up. Just then Uncle Bart came by, and 
telling the driver to wait a bit, went into 
the barn. Presently he came out again, with 
little Jimmy. All the farm hands crowded 
around, asking what he was going to do. 

“Wait a bit and you will see,” said Uncle 
Bart, a broad grin on his face. He placed 
Jimmy’s collar on; then also a spider, which 
is a large piece of harness that goes over 
the hind quarters of lead horses when pull- 
ing a wagon. 

Uncle Bart hooked the chains of the 
spider to Jimmy's collar and the other ends 
to the harness of the leading horses of the 
wagon. When all was ready, Uncle Bart 
stood back and yelled with all his might, 
“Get up, Jimmy! Get up, Jimmy!” 


JIMMY 


FOWLER 


Jimmy looked around at the horses be- 
hind him, and made up his mind that he 
had a job to do. He put his head down, dug 
his little hoofs into the ground, and pulled 
just as hard as he possibly could. But of 
course he could not move the load. Then 
something happened! The big horses, see- 
ing little Jimmy trying so hard to pull the 
wagon all by himself, started to pull too! 
Uncle Bart was now yelling, first to Jimmy, 
then to Prince, Punch, Nell, Maggie, Darkie, 
and Dick; and they all began once more to 
pull together. In a moment the chains tight- 
ened, and with one mighty heave the big 
load came up out of the mudholes! 

But it was little Jimmy—always trying 
so hard to do his very best—who really en- 
couraged the big horses to pull the heavy 
load out of the mudholes! What a fine ex- 
ample! 

Are you just a little Jimmy? Well, just 
start pulling hard on the load nearest to you! 





Jimmy, the Shetland pony, giving brother a 
ride in the pasture on Uncle Bart's farm. 
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It’s time to start thinking about 


SUMMER CAMP! 


Summer is just around the corner, and with summer comes one big 
thing we all look forward to—summer camp! 

Everybody wants to go to summer camp, of course. But some are dis- 
appointed—they didn’t start planning and preparing for it soon enough. 
Camp costs money, but if you start saving now, you can easily get enough. 
Anyone who does baby sitting, has a paper route, mows lawns, runs errands, 
sells Life and Health, or does any of a host of other jobs, will have no trouble 
saving the money that is needed. 

These pictures were taken at Wawona Camp in Yosemite National Park, 
California. Naturally, you will want to go to the camp in your conference, 
where you will have fun with your friends too. 

So, do these three things: 

First, tell Mother and Dad you want to go. 

Second, start saving your money right away. 

Third, get an application blank as soon as possible and send it to your 
conference MV secretary. 





PHOTOS, COURTESY OF HENRY T. BERGH 
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KITEVITERI 


The Boy Who Was Sold for a Kettle 


By R. A. HAYDEN 





E WERE breathing easier now. We had 
just shot some rapids in a canoe, and 
had come at last into smooth water. 

I was riding with John Elick, director of 
the Adventist mission at Nevati, Peru. I had 
been visiting the mission, and now he was 
going back down the river with me to Puerto 
Bermudez, where I could get a plane to fly 
out of the jungle. Now that we could relax 
a little, I leaned back and said, “Brother 
Elick, tell me the story of Pablo's kettle and 
the Campa boy with the white cwshma.” 

Brother Elick slid his seat closer to me, 
and this is the story he told. 

Kiteviteri, a twelve-year-old Campa boy, 
crouched low in one corner of the hut as 
three big Indians dragged his father out, 
stunned by a heavy blow from their clubs. 
They rushed in again in a moment, caught 
Kiteviteri, and dragged him along with his 
mother and brother and sister down the 
trail through the jungle. 

After several hours of travel they stopped 
to rest in a thicket a few yards off the trail. 
Their hands were tied behind their backs 
and their feet bound fast together. As they 
lay there on the ground they could hear the 
Indians a short distance from them discuss- 
ing the price that each would be worth. 
They were going to be sold as slaves! Kite- 
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viteri should be worth five hundred sols, 
his sister would bring at least eight hun- 
dred. . . . Then the men stopped talking. 
Someone was passing on the trail. The cap- 
tors came over to where the prisoners lay 
and threatened them with death if they 
opened their mouths. 

After the travelers had passed, the feet of 
the prisoners were loosed and they were told 
to get up and follow. One savage Indian 
went ahead as guide and the other two 
brought up the rear. At the next stop that 
night, as the cruel Indians were preparing 
food around a campfire, Kiteviteri’s brother 
rolled over to his side and, back to back, 
untied the vine cord that was around his 
wrists. Kiteviteri then quietly untied his 
own feet, then his brother’s hands and feet. 
They could not reach their mother and sister, 
who were near the fire, for they would be 
seen. 

They crawled and rolled stealthily down 
the side of the hill away from their captors. 
So far, so good—not a twig snapped, not a 
branch moved! When at a safe distance, 
they stood to their feet and swiftly and 
silently, as only Indian boys know how, made 
for the nearby stream. With long silent 
strokes they swam the river and continued 
on their way down the other side, taking 
care to walk in the water for several hundred 
yards so that their tracks could not be fol- 
lowed. Then, trembling and exhausted, they 
hid till daybreak. What would become of 
them? They had heard of a new colony of 
Indians directed by a kind white man at 
Nevati. Could they reach the safety of that 
Adventist mission? 

The going was slow the next day, because 
there was no trail. They wound in and out 
through the underbrush in the general direc- 
tion of Nevati. Finally they came to a trail. 








That would help a lot—they wouldn't step 
on so many thorns nor be scratched by so 
many branches. They soon caught up with 
another traveler, an Indian who was out 
hunting. The older boy gathered courage 
enough to ask this stranger if he knew where 
Nevati was. 

“Are you going to Nevati?” asked the 
surprised Indian. “Yes, I know the way. I 
will take you.” But this Indian was really 
just as cruel as the others, and in his mind 
he was planning to take the two boys to 
Puerto Bermudez and sell them himself. 
Poor boys—they had jumped from the fry- 
ing pan into the fire, as the saying goes. They 
tramped on in silence, the unsuspecting boys 
feeling hope swell up in their hearts, and 
the hunter trusting in his long bow and his 
arrows to Carry out his purpose in the event 
the young fellows tried to get away from 
him. 

By this time they were skirting the mis- 
sion. Passing near a neat little hut they met 
a smiling Indian who called out, “Where 
are you going?” 




















The little one is Kiteviteri, with 
three of the new friends he made at 
the Nevati Mission. In the baskets 
they carry the tithe of their crops. 


PHOTO, COURTESY OF THE AUTHOR 


Kiteviteri posing for his picture 
proudly wearing his white ‘‘cushma.” 


This was Pablo, one of the converted 
Campas who lives near the mission. The 
hunter went over to him and explained that 
the boys didn’t know it, but he was taking 
them to Puerto Bermudez to sell them. 

To sell them! Pablo's mind began to work 
like a flash. 

“Oh,” he said, “you want to sell them? 
Well, I need a boy just like that little one. 
Come and see what I have,” and he led the 
hunter into his house. It had been some 
months since the hunter had been so close 
to civilization, and the sight of the shiny 
new kettle that Pablo held out to him caught 
his fancy. It was bright blue enamel outside 
and pure white inside and had a good strong 
handle. That was a bargain—he hadn't ex- 
pected such luck! “All right, you may have 
the boy if you'll give me the kettle,” he 
replied, taking possession of it. Pablo then 
tried to buy Kiteviteri’s brother, but sad 
to say, for some reason he couldn't seem to 
carry on his bargaining to include the older 
boy. With a few words between them the 
hunter left Kiteviteri at Pablo’s and hurried 
off down the trail with his 
brother. 

When Kiteviteri understood 
what Pablo had done, how 
grateful he felt! Pablo had 
bought him—not to be a slave, 
not to be mistreated and kicked 
about, but to belong to the 
mission, to go to school to 
learn about the loving Saviour. 

Then when Pablo brought 
him to the mission and told me 
To page 19 
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KNOWING BIRDS 


By HARRY BAERG 


Answering the requirements: 1. Make a list of twenty wild birds that you personally 
have observed and positively identified out of doors. 2. Make a list showing the 
greatest number of species seen out of doors in one day. 


MV HONOR There are few people in- 


terested in birds who do not 
already know at least ten 
by name. That is a good 
list to begin with. All you 
need is to add to it. 

One of the best helps in learning birds 
is to list them. I start a bird list every year 
on January 1 and see how many birds I can 
observe and record for the year. I also keep 
a life list on which I check all the birds 
I have ever seen. A beginner will do well 
to record fifty to one hundred birds in a 
year; a professional can list several times that 
number, especially if he travels. Of course, 
if one only lists birds and does not learn 
anything about them, the hobby is no more 
useful than collecting salt shakers. 

It is a mistake to think that you cannot 
learn to know birds till you have bought 
an expensive pair of field glasses. It is better 
to learn first to know the ones around you 
that you can see without glasses. Then as 
you have learned to move quietly and get 
close to birds without disturbing them, you 
will be ready to use field glasses. Birds 
like warblers are hard to distinguish in tall 
trees without glasses. This also applies to 
water birds that refuse to come near the 
shore. 

Bird glasses come in sizes from about three 
to ten power. This means that they make 
the bird appear three to ten times as large 
as it looks to the naked eye. It would seem 
that the highest power glass would be the 
best, but that is not always true. It is hard 
to hold it steady enough to follow a moving 
object such as a bird in flight. Sometimes 
it is difficult even to find it in the sky, be- 
cause the field of vision is so small. Six and 
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IN BIRDS 


seven power glasses are usually found most 
practical for bird watchers. 

The size of the large lens is also very 
important. The larger lenses let in more light 
and show the bird more clearly. Of course, 
glasses with large lenses are also big and 
heavy, and the smaller ones are easier to 
carry. Probably two of the most popular 
sizes of bird glasses are the 6X,35 and 7X,50. 

We sometimes think that in order to see 
many birds we must go to the farthest wilder- 
ness or the densest forests, but that is not 
true. There are usually more birds in a city 
park than in a dense forest. Birds like partly 
open country, shrubbery, and the banks of 
streams, lakes, and seas. Of course, if you 
wish to see a variety of birds, you must 
visit a variety of places with different liv- 
ing conditions and climates. If you are in 
open country during nesting time, you will 
often find many birds gathered together in 
a small clump of trees or a scrubby ravine, 
because it is the only shelter for miles around. 

The best time to look for birds is in the 
early morning of a sunny day. The middle of 
a hot afternoon is almost as bad as the middle 
of the night. Springtime is by far the best 
time of the year. At this time the birds are 
in their mating feathers and look most like 
the pictures in the books. Later in summer 
many young birds appear that do not look 
like their parents. When some of the older 
birds molt and lose part of their feathers, 
they too look different from the way they 
did in spring. Females of many birds do 
not look like their mates. You may have no 
difficulty recognizing a colorful male oriole, 
but you have no idea what the grayish female 
is till you see her feed his young ones. 

Unless your companion knows birds you 
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will have a hard time learning them without 
a book of some kind. This should be one of 
your first investments. Get a bird guide that 
you can take with you in the field. Several 
good ones are listed in the Master Guide 
Manual under the bird honor. 

Beginners usually see more new species of 
birds that are not found in any book than 
professionals do, but this is because they 
do not observe the important things care- 
fully enough. It is easy to be fooled on size 
and color. A dozen robins will vary in the 
color of their breasts and backs as much as 
do the faces of a dozen different people. 
The difference in the color of a bird will 
vary still more on a cloudy, dark day or a 
bright, sunny one. Look at the beaks and 
claws and habits of the bird and listen to 
its song or call. These things are important. 

Once in awhile it is good to see not only 
how many kinds of birds there are in your 
district but also the total number of birds. 
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In our area we take an annual Christmas 
bird census. On some day near December a 
group of us go out into various parts of 
the district, count or estimate all the birds 
we see, and list them by species. Such lists 
kept year after year provide useful informa- 
tion on the migration and survival of birds 
in relation to seasons and weather. Try it 
sometime. It can be done at any time of 
the year. You may be surprised at how many 
bird neighbors you really have. 

One fall it seemed that all the birds had 
fled. We had seen very few around for weeks, 
and were very much gratified in our Christ- 
mas census to list more than fifty different 
species and a total of over four thousand 
birds in the district. 

By continually looking for birds you will 
develop “woods eyes” and will be able to 
see birds where others see only leaves and 
grass. 

Learn the songs of birds. Quite often I 
know of the arrival of 
the first violet-green 
swallow, catbird, vireo, 
or nighthawk long be- 
fore I see it, because | 
have recognized its call. 
) Sometimes while work- 
ing outside I hear a bird 
song. Suddenly it dawns 
upon me that I haven't 
heard it before, so with 
field glasses I track 
down the singer till I 
find it. Occasionally it 
means the addition of a 
new bird to my life list. 

In the following arti- 
cles we will try to study 
the various families of 
birds in order to recog- 
nize them and to know 
something about them. 

If you follow these 
articles faithfully, you 
will earn your MV 
Honor in birds in nine 
weeks. And you will 
have more fun outside. 


The two upper birds are 
male and female Baltimore 
orioles. The two lower birds 
are the American robin. The 
one with spots on breast is 
young. The other, an adult. 
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LF YOU have made or purchased some 
small rubber molds you are now ready to 
make castings from them. Buy some casting 
plaster, and you can make as many castings 
from each mold as you wish. 

Casting plaster is made from plaster of 
Paris, which in turn is made from gypsum. 
When you study chemistry you will learn 
all about it. Casting plaster has certain sub- 
stances added to the plaster of Paris to 
make it set better, and it is these added chem- 
icals that make one kind of casting plaster 
different from another. We don’t have room 
here to list these substances and tell you 
how to add them. For average purposes a 
good brand of casting plaster such as Blue 
Diamond will be satisfactory. Such plaster, 
if purchased in hundred-pound bags, usu- 
ally costs less than two dollars a bag. Small 
quantities may be obtained at hardware or 
paint stores, larger quantities from building 
supply places or from Dresden Craft supply 
houses. 

A mold like the dog mold described in 
last week’s GUIDE should be hung from some 
support such as the one pictured in Figure 1. 
Part (A) in the illustration is a piece of 
stiff cardboard or light metal with a hole 
cut in it so that the body part of the mold 
can go through but not the apron. 

Use a can or deep dish for mixing the 
plaster and a stick for stirring it. The cor- 
rect proportions for mixing are one part 
casting plaster to two and one-half parts 
water. For practice, take the following steps: 
First fill the rubber molds with water. Pour 
this water into the can or dish. To the wa- 
ter add plaster gradually without stirring un- 
til a small mound of it tends to appear above 
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Casting Plaster 


By BERNARD I. RASMUSSEN 

















the surface as in Figure 2. Stir this mixture 
thoroughly for one or two minutes and pour 
it into the molds. Stop pouring when the 
mold is about half or two-thirds full. Squeeze 
the mold or jog it a little to make sure the 
plaster mixture gets into every part. Then 
fill the mold and let it set for about two 
hours. Peal off the mold very carefully so 
none of the parts break, for the plaster 
is still not fully hardened. Immediately after 
pouring, the can or dish should be cleaned 
out, as the remaining plaster will set and 
be hard to remove. 

Some figurines or plaques need a hanger 
so that they can be hung on the wall. Hangers 
can be made from small pieces of light- 
weight wire made into a loop and inserted 
in the plaster before it sets. See Figure 3. 

Remember that the first object cast in a 








new rubber mold is usually not so good as 
the following castings. Also, it may take a 
few trials to get the plaster mixed in the 
right proportions. There is no substitute for 
experience, so keep on trying. 

It is possible to make molds for plaster 
casting out of other things than rubber latex. 
Much depends on the shape and the size of 
the desired castings. Wood or cardboard may 
be used to make molds of certain shapes. 
There are also many natural or manufactured 
shapes that can be used as molds. 

A very attractive brooch can be made by 
using a spoon as a mold. Cover the inside 
of the spoon with a thin coat of grease. 
Place a small picture or photo face down and 
press it against the bottom of the spoon. 
Pour casting plaster over the picture. Before 
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Who Was She? 


By IDA MAE CRESTAKOS 

She was a different nationality from her husband's 
family. 

She was left a widow while she was still young. 

She left her own family to go to a strange country 
with her mother-in-law. 

She was the great-grandmother of a famous king, 
and one of the ancestors of Christ. 

She said to her mother-in-law, “Intreat me not to 
leave thee, or to return from following after thee: for 
whither thou goest, | will go; and where thou lodgest, 
| will lodge: thy people shall be my people, and thy 
God my God: where thou diest, will | die, and there 
will | be buried: the Lord do so to me, and more 
also, if ought but death part thee and me.” 


Parts of the Body 
By LOIS SNELLING 


Each-of the blanks below should be filled with the 
name of some fart of the body. 


1. “They have ........., but they hear not” (Ps. 115:6). 
as Cee to the blind’ (Job 29:15). 

3. “He hath put a new song in my ..........” (Ps. 40:3). 
4. “Thy word is a lamp unto my . ” (Ps. 199: 


105). 


the plaster hardens, insert a pin back into 
the plaster for fastening the brooch to your 
clothing. See Figure 4. Pin backs may be 
obtained in hobby shops. 

For variation, color pigments may be 
added to the plaster so that one may match 
the brooch to the clothing being worn. This 
makes an attractive brooch that will look 
similar to the one shown in Figure 5. 

Rubber molds can be made from natural 
objects such as fruits, nuts, special plant 
parts, or even such things as mushrooms. 
There are many possibilities. 

Let your plaster castings dry very well be- 
fore you attempt to paint or decorate them. It 
may take several days for a casting to dry, 
the length of time depending on the size. 

Next week: Figurine Painting. 








5. “Whatsoever thy ........... findeth to do do it with 
thy might” (Eccl. 9:10). 

6. “Blessings are upon the ............ of the just” (Prov. 
10:6). 


7. “Where your treasure is, there will your 
be also” (Luke 12:34). 

S. “The... is a little member, and boasteth great 
things” (James 3:5). 

9. “The Lord make his 
(Num. 6:25). 

10. “Jesus stooped down, and with his .......... wrote 
on the ground” (John 8:6). 


shine upon thee.” 


Who Said It? 
By ELLEN E. MORRISON 


Here are five well-known quotations from the 
Bible. Do you know who said each one? 


1. “Intreat me not to leave thee, or to return from 
following after thee: for whither thou goest, | will 
go; and where thou lodgest, | will lodge: thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God my God” (Ruth 
1:16). 

2. ‘What, could ye not watch with me one hour?” 
(Matt. 26:40). 

3. “Father, | have sinned against heaven, and in 
thy sight, and am no more worthy to be called thy 
son” (Luke 15:21). 

4. “For | know that my redeemer liveth, and that 
he shall stand at the latter day upon the earth” 
(Job 19:25). 

5. ‘Am | my brother’s keeper?” (Gen. 4:9). 
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Ready NOW! 


Vol. 1-- The BOOK of BEGINNINGS 
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Kiteviteri 
From page 13 


this story, we all fell in love with him. He 
had such bright eyes and an intelligent smile! 
His one and only cushma was in tatters, 
but my wife soon stitched up a new one. 
A cushma is just like a broad sack with holes 
for the head and the arms. Kiteviteri was 
very pleased to have a white cushma. He 
was more pleased to go to school with the 
other boys and girls, and he is determined 
to become a missionary to teach the savage 
Indians of the Gran Pajonal not to kill the 
fathers and steal the children. He hopes 
someday to find his brother and mother and 
sister and to tell them about Jesus who will 
come soon to take them to a happier place. 
Right now he is working like a little man 
on the farm, to show how thankful he is 
that the Lord brought him safely to the mis- 
sion, and he always brings in his tithe so 
that other missionaries may go to teach his 


people. 





Into the Unknown 
From page 8 


Sometimes they ate grasshoppers. When 
boiled, they had a bad taste. But if roasted 
and mixed with flour, honey, and a little 
salt, Livingstone thought they were quite 
tasty. 

The weather was so hot that the ground 
baked. To find out how hot the soil was, 
Livingstone pushed a thermometer into it. 
It read between 132° and 134°. The ants 
seemed to enjoy it. The hotter it became, 
the more actively they ran around; and, 
somehow, the inside of their anthills was 
always moist. Beetles, on the other hand, 
could not stand the heat. Livingstone put a 
handful of beetles on the hot ground to see 
what they would do. They raced around 
madly for a few seconds, and promptly died. 

During the years Livingstone lived at 
Kolobeng mission he made two journeys 
to villages three hundred miles away. Travel- 
ing in that country was dangerous. He was 
out with a companion on one occasion when 
he came to a dry river. The two men left 
the wagon to walk up and down the bank 
looking for a place to cross. Coming back 
to the wagon, they discovered to their horror 
that between them and the wagon was a 


she black rhinoceros. The black rhinoceros 
is the most fearful animal in the country. 
To make matters worse, this one had a 
brand new calf, all red and no larger than a 
dog. The guns were in the wagon. In fright- 
ened fury the huge animal charged the 
wagon, breaking a wheel. Livingstone and 
his friend jumped into a hole. Happily, hav- 
ing damaged the wagon, the beast went away, 
leaving the two men to repair it before con- 
tinuing their journey. 

On another occasion a group of natives 
were traveling with a wagon through the 
forest. Suddenly a black rhinoceros broke 
through the cover and charged the wagon. 
Head down, he pushed his huge horn through 
the driver, inflicting a dreadful wound. 

Seeing that the man was near death, some- 
one ran to find Livingstone, ten miles away. 
It was late when he came panting to the doc- 
tor’s house. Livingstone immediately stopped 
what he was doing and prepared to go. 

“Don't go,” his friends pleaded. “It’s too 
dangerous. You mustn't go into that forest 
at night, surrounded by so many wild ani- 
mals.” 

Livingstone shrugged them off. Into that 
forest he went, in spite of the darkness and 
the possibility of more rhinoceroses being 
about. After walking the ten miles they 
found the driver—dead. The wagon was 
gone. The trip had been a waste of effort; 
but Livingstone did not complain, and the 
Africans loved him for it. 

On another occasion he was traveling with 
a Missionary when a messenger came with 
the sad news that one of the missionary’s 
children was seriously ill. That missionary 
was not a doctor, and didn’t know what to do. 

“Dr. Livingstone,” he said, “would you 
please come with me? You would know 
what treatment to give.” 

Livingstone knew that the path to that 
missionary’s house went through country in- 
fested with lions. It wasn’t his own child. 
He did not have to go. 

Turning to the missionary, he said, “Of 
course I will go with you.” 

But though the animals were dangerous, 
the greatest dangers Livingstone faced were 
from white men called Boers, as we shall 
see later. 

Journeying to the east, Livingstone was 
amazed to find how many Africans there 
were. 

“It will be impossible to send white mis- 
sionaries to all these villages,” he thought. 
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THINGS WE NEVER BUY 


By NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


Stores are always full of things 
On many shelves piled high; 

But love | never see there 
When I go out to buy. 


Love and prayer and hope and truth 
In stores | never spy; 

These are gifts from Heaven 
We never have to buy. 





“The only way to make Christians of them 
is to train native workers and send them.” 

Mebalwe, the native teacher who had 
saved him from the lion, was doing good 
work at Kolobeng school. Two other Afri- 
cans, named Paul and Isaac, were good men 
too. More like these were needed, Living- 
stone decided. 

Sending out these men, however, was not 
going to be as easy as he hoped. He soon 
learned that it might result in all the mem- 
bers of a village being killed. It came about 
this way: 

A large number of white men who didn’t 
like the government to make them obey its 
laws, had come to Africa. They were known 
as Boers, and were very cruel to the Afri- 
cans. Although the natives had lived in 
Africa for thousands of years, when the 
Boers came they said the country belonged 
to them. They captured all the good water 
fountains, driving the peaceful Africans off 
into the dry places. Then they demanded 
that, since the Africans were now living in 
the Boers’ country, they should be slaves 
to the Boers. Bands of Boers would fight 
against a village, destroying the houses, 
slaughtering the fathers and mothers, and 
snatching away the little children. They liked 
to get them young so they would forget their 
parents as they grew up. 

Livingstone believed that the Africans 
were good people. The tribes he had lived 
with hated war and hardly ever fought. They 
loved their children and took care of them. 
The Boers were afraid that if Livingstone 
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sent teachers into any of the villages, the 
teachers would show the Africans how to 
fight, and this they were afraid of. 

Livingstone appealed to the leaders of the 
Boers to permit the teachers to come. Finally 
one of them became so angry that he told 
Livingstone that any tribe that would accept 
a teacher would be attacked immediately. 

Coming back to Kolobeng, he talked about 
it with Sechele. “The Boers won't let us 
send Christian teachers to any village in this 
country. There are millions of people living 
in the north whom we must reach.” 

“You cannot go north,” warned Sechele. 
“Have you forgotten the Kalahari Desert? 
It would take many moons to cross. No 
white man could ever make that journey. 
We black men cannot cross it, except per- 
haps once in ten or eleven years. Then there 
is a very heavy rainfall, and millions of 
watermelons grow on the desert. It takes 
a good man to cross even then.” 

Livingstone knew the difficulties. The des- 
ert was many hundreds of miles wide. It 
wasn't bare sand all the way. On the con- 
trary, it was covered with grass; here and 
there were bushes, even groves of trees. 
Large herds of elephant, antelope, and zebras 
lived on it. But there was no water. There 
were stretches of scores of miles where none 
could be obtained. Only a few years before, 
a party of Englishmen had tried to cross, 
and, in spite of the fact that they had the 
finest equipment, they had been forced to 
turn back. Another famous explorer had 
given up. Only one year ago a group of 
engineers with thirty wagons had made many 
atrempts. All had failed. 

Was it worth trying? Livingstone thought 
it over. For one thing, he had heard of a 
great chief, a good man named Sebituane, 
living on the far side. He wanted to visit 
him. Also, there was ivory over there. Living- 
stone wanted white men to come to Africa. 
If he could find a way to reach the ivory, 
he knew other white men would follow. 
Most important of all, the drought at Kolo- 
beng was as bad as ever. He couldn't preach 
to the people, for they were spending all 
their time trying to find food. There was a 
lake beyond the desert that no white man 
had ever seen. He might be able to establish 
a mission there. He had spent six years at 
Kolobeng mission. It was time he moved on. 

He made up his mind. Regardless of the 
dangers, he would cross the desert. 

(To be continued) 








Faithful Rover 
From page 3 


“Run!” he cried to them, “run!” 

They ran. But, alas, not all in the same 
direction. Some started to run one way, 
some another, until they were all mixed up 
and falling over each other in their flight. 

Another moment and the mad dog would 
have been upon them. But it never reached 
them. 

Suddenly a* black form streaked past the 
children and hurled itself at the mad dog. 
It was Rover, risking his own life for his 
little pals. 

For a moment it seemed as though there 
would be a terrible fight. But there was not. 
Instead, the mad dog gave one great leap 
into the air and, in a final spasm of pain, 
fell to the ground. At this the man with the 
gun ran up and shot it dead. 

Now the children came running back to 
find out what had happened to Rover. How 
thankful they were to discover that he was 
unhurt! 

But as they went to pat and stroke him 
as before, the neighbors held them back. 

“No,” they said. “Rover may have been 
bitten by the mad dog. If so, he may go mad 
himself. He will have to be killed too.” 

You should have seen those children then! 

“You mustn't shoot our Rover!” they 
cried. “We won't let you shoot him. He’s 
our dog. He won't go mad!” 

Then some of the girls began to cry, and 
first one, then another, pleaded, “Please don’t 
shoot Rover. Please, please, let him live. He’s 
our friend, our best friend.” 

What with one and another begging that 
Rover's life be spared, the neighbors at last 
agreed not to shoot him. But to make quite 
sure that he would not go mad like the 
other dog, they insisted that he be tied up 
for a month. If at the end of that time he 
was all right, they said, he could go free 
again. 

So this is what they did. Rover was tied 
to a tree with a strong rope, inside a fence, 


and left there to see what would happen to 
him. But the children did not forget him. 
No, indeed! They came to see him when- 
ever they could, bringing him all sorts of 
nice things to eat. He never was treated 
so well in all his life. 

And the children were right. Rover didn't 
go mad. When the month was up he was 
set free, and came back to romp and play 
with them as before. 





The Party That Saved a Choir 
From page 5 


“That’s a good idea,” said Mrs. Donyer. 

As said, so done, and what a party it 
was! Only about half the choir was there, 
but they had a grand time. 

“I made enough buns for the whole choir,” 
said Mrs. Donyer, “but since they didn’t 
all show up——” 

“That means I can have another one, 
doesn’t it?” asked Freddie impishly, taking 
a big bite before waiting for an answer. 
Mrs. Donyer smiled indulgently, and other 
hands reached eagerly for the plate. 

“It's a good thing we sang before the 
party,” said Carol at last. “I couldn’t sing 
now if I wanted to!” 

“I feel sorry for all the children who 
missed the party,” said Freddie. “I know 
one thing, though: I’m not going to miss 
choir practice again!” 

“Don’t think we'll have a party every 
week,” cautioned Gloria. 

“Well, in one way not, but in another 
way we will,” said Freddie. “Singing hymns 
of praise to God is, in a way, even better 
than a party.” 

Believe me, there was a good attendance at 
practice the following week—and every week 
thereafter. That party saved the choir. 
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SCHOOL LESSON 


ee 





Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


IV—Love Keeps the Golden Rule 


(APRIL 24) 


Lesson Text: Luke 6:27-38. 


Memory Verse: “Therefore all things whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them” (Matthew 7:12). 


Guiding Thought 


“In your association with others, put yourself 
in their place. Enter into their feelings, their 
difficulties, their disappointments, their joys, and 
their sorrows. Identify yourself with them, and 
then do to them as, were you to exchange places 
with them, you would wish them to deal with 
you. This is the true rule of honesty. It is another 
expression of the law, ‘Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself.’ And it is the substance of the 
teaching of the prophets. It is a principle of 
heaven, and will be developed in all who are 
fitted for its holy companionship. The golden rule 
is the principle of true ccurtesy, and its truest 
illustration is seen in the life and character of 
Jesus. Oh, what rays of softness and beauty shone 
forth in the daily life of our Saviour! What sweet- 
ness flowed from His very presence! The same 
spirit will be revealed in His children. Those with 
whom Christ dwells will be surrounded with a 
divine atmosphere.”—Thoughts From the Mount 
of Blessing, pp. 192, 193. 


ASSIGNMENT 1 
Read the lesson text and the guiding thought. 
ASSIGNMENT 2 
Christ Gives Us the Golden Rule 


1. Toward the end of His wonderful open-air 
sermon, called the sermon on the mount, how 
did Christ sum up the second great command- 
ment—the one that tells us to love our neigh- 
bors? (Matt. 7:12.) 

2. What does this kind of love include, and 
what reward comes to those who practice the 
golden rule? (Luke 6:31, 34, 35.) 


NOTE.—‘Many feel that it would be a great 
privilege to visit the scenes of Christ's life on 
earth, to walk where He trod, to look upon the 
lake beside which He loved to teach, and the 
hills and valleys on which His eyes so often rested. 
But we need not go to Nazareth, to Capernaum, 
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or to Bethany, in order to walk in the steps of 
Jesus. We shall find His footprints beside the 
sick bed, in the hovels of poverty, in the crowded 
alleys of the great city, and in every place where 
there are human hearts in need of consolation. 
In doing as Jesus did when on earth, we shall 
walk in His steps... . 

“Christ's rule of life, by which every one of 
us must stand or fall in the judgment, is, ‘What- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them.’”—The Desire of Ages 
(1937 ed.), p. 640. 


ASSIGNMENT 3 


Judging and Criticizing Others Breaks the Rule 

3. What did Jesus tell us about judging 
others? (Matt. 7:1.) 

4. How did He illustrate the folly of trying 
to find fault with others? (Verses 3-5.) 

5. When the scribes and Pharisees brought 
a woman taken in sin to Jesus one day, hoping 
He would expose and condemn her, how did 
Jesus cause them embarrassment? (John 8:6-11.) 


NOTE.—'Those who are forward in accusing 
others, and zealous in bringing them to justice, 
are often in their own lives more guilty than 
they. Men hate the sinner, while they love the sin. 
Christ hates the sin, but loves the sinner. This 
will be the spirit of all who follow Him. Christian 
love is slow to censure, quick to discern penitence, 
ready to forgive, to encourage, to set the wan- 
derer in the path of holiness, and to stay his feet 
therein.”"—The Desire of Ages, p. 462. 


ASSIGNMENT 4 


The Golden Rule When We Are Ill-treated 


6. What sort of treatment must the sincere, 
active Christian expect? (2 Tim. 3:12.) 


NOTE.—Earlier in His sermon, Christ had in- 
cluded among the beatitudes, “Blessed are they 
which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake: for 
their’s is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are ye, 
when men shall revile you, and persecute you and 
shall say all manner of evil against you falsely, 
for my sake” (Matt. 5:10, 11). 

7. How should the Christian who is ill-treated 
respond to persecution? (Matt. 5:43-48.) 





8. The first instinct of the man of the world 
when he is ill-treated is to return the ill-treat- 
ment. What does the one in whom Christ dwells 
do, however, when he is badly treated? (Luke 
6:29, 30.) 


ASSIGNMENT 5 


Jesus Practiced the Golden Rule in His Life on 
Earth 


9. To what kind of treatment was Christ 
subjected by His enemies? (Luke 22:63-65; 
23:33.) 


NoTE.—"‘O fearful scene! the Saviour seized 
at midnight in Gethsemane, dragged to and fro 
from palace to judgment-hall, arraigned twice 
before priests, twice before the Sanhedrim, twice 
before Pilate, and once before Herod, mocked, 
scourged, condemned, and led out to be crucified, 
bearing the heavy burden of the cross, amid the 
wailing of the daughters of Jerusalem and the 
jeering of the rabble. 

“Heaven viewed with grief and amazement 
Christ hanging upon the cross, blood flowing 
from His wounded temples, and sweat tinged with 
blood standing upon His brow. From His hands 
and feet the blood fell, drop by drop, upon the 
rock drilled for the foot of the cross. The wounds 
made by the nails gaped as the weight of His body 
dragged upon His hands. His labored breath 
grew quick and deep, as His soul panted under 
the burden of the sins of the world.”—The De- 
sire of Ages, p. 760. 


10. Despite the mocking, the lying, the tor- 
ture, the humiliation, how did Jesus practice 
the golden rule in His last agonizing moments 
of life? (Verse 34.) 

NoTE.—"“All heaven was filled with wonder 
when the prayer of Christ was offered in the 
midst of His terrible suffering —‘Father, forgive 
them; for they know not what they do.’ Yet there 


stood men, formed in the image of God, joining 
to crush out the life of His only begotten Son. 
What a sight for the heavenly universe!” —The 
Desire of Ages, p. 760. 


ASSIGNMENT 6 


Christ’s Church Practices the Golden Rule 


11. When one of the first gospel preachers 
was stoned till he died, how did he follow 
Christ’s example in practicing the golden rule? 
(Acts 7:54-60.) 

12. How did the early Christians show their 
belief in the golden rule of love? (Acts 4:34, 35.) 


NOTE.—"‘Search heaven and earth, and there 
is no truth revealed more powerful than that 
which is made manifest in works of mercy to 
those who need our sympathy and aid. This is the 
truth as it is in Jesus."—Thoughts From the 
Mount of Blessing, p. 196. 

13. How will Christ reward those who prac- 
tice doing unto others as they would that they 
should do unto them? (Matt. 25:34-36.) 


NOTE.—‘Christ does not commend them for 
the eloquent orations they have made, the intel- 
lectual power they have displayed, or the liberal 
donations they have given. It is for doing little 
things which are generally overlooked that they 
are rewarded.”—Messages to Young People, p. 
145. 

ASSIGNMENT 7 


Each number represents a letter of the alphabet 
numbered in order. Decipher the code, then re- 
arrange the words, and you will have a rule which 
Jesus gave in the middle of the sixth chapter of 
Luke. 

1-19 1-14-4 23-15-21-12-4 25-5 13-5-14 20-8-1- 
20 19-8-15-21-12-4 20-15 4-15 4-15 25-15-21 
1-12-19-15 25-5 20-8-5-13 20-15 12-9-11-5-23-9- 
19-5. 

Now memorize it. 


Weary, exhausted, lonely, Jesus came down the steps on the way from the judgment hall to Cal- 


vary. Cruel men and women hurled insults at 


Him, but He prayed, 


“Father, forgive them.” 
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1. Soon after this the mother bear had the cubs 
follow her out of the den. They slid down from the 
opening and walked out on to the pack ice that 
covered the ocean water. 2. On the ice their mother 
smelled at a crack. It was a breathing hole of the 
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bearded seal that was at that time fishing somewhere 
under the ice. 3. From up on the broken ice the 
mother bear with her keen eyes saw a white-whis- 
kered bearded seal far away. Most bears have poor 
eyesight, but polar bears can spot a seal a mile away. 











4. She ordered her cubs to stay where they were 
while she tried to sneak up on the seal. Seals look 
sleepy, but are actually quite alert and must be 
hunted cautiously. 5. The bear’s white coat was a 
real advantage, but she had to hide behind every 











7. The mother bear called Nanook and his brother 
to the feast. The two cubs came running as fast 
as they could across the rough ice. 8. The weather 
gradually became warmer as spring advanced, and 
one day Nanook’s mother thought it was time for 
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hump and drift she could find. When the seal was 
sleeping she crawled, but when it woke she stopped 
perfectly still. 6. At last she was near enough, and 
leaped. The seal woke suddenly and jumped awk- 
wardly for the hole, but it was just a bit too late. 


the cubs to learn to swim. They learned to dog 
paddle and also to use their hind legs. 9. Once as 
they played in the shallow water their mother stared 
away in the distance, and the cubs knew she had 
seen something. They wondered what it could be. 





